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‘‘} have sent the Book according to your commands ; I should have sent it, if you 
‘* had not commanded me.” —Pliny the Younger. 





Eveline O'DBonireil, 
A TALE, BY JOANNA BAILIE. 


I saw thy form inearly prime, 
Nor thought that pale decay, 

Would steal before the steps of time, 
And waste thy bloom away.— Moone. 


The house of O’Donnell had long flourished in Ireland, when 
the reduction of that kingdom by Cromwell occasioned the dis- 
persion of its various branches. In common with other partizans 
of the Stuarts, who adhered to the Romish Church, the O’Don- 
nells emigrated to catholic countries; but their principal settle- 
ment was in France, where they not only enjoyed the free exercise 
of their religion, but were ready to seize the favourable momen 
to re-establish themselves in their native island: many of them 
returned from banishment, but the Revolution of 1688 renewed 
their conflicts; and after a second expatriation, they were in a 
manner vaturalized to France, which henceforth became their 
adopted country. 

It is the character of Revolutions, that whilst they decimate 
nations, they insensibly extinguish private families. After the 
lapse of a few years, there remained of this once powerful race but 
a few scattered descendents; and finally, its still considerable 
property was vested in the person of a young heiress, with whom 
the ancient name of O’Donnell was likely to become extinct. 

The name of this richly endowed lady was Eveline: not less 
favoured by nature than fortune, she possessed that rare and ex- 
quisite beauty, which the writer can scarcely venture to describe 
without incurring the imputation of romance. To personal charms, 
she joined, iowever, many other brilliant advantages, that had 
she been less liberally gifted with talent, and less flattered by 
fortune, her beauty might, perhaps, have excited more enthu- 
siasm, but where so many claims to homage existed, it was 
scarcely possible to escape the consciousness of having been 
prepossessed by circumstances wholly independent of youth and 
loveliness. A sylph-like form, a native grace which imparted 
elegance and softness to every movement, a slight tinge of me- 
laucholy rather than sadness, an ineffable look of candour and 
benevolence in which was painted the purity of an angelic soul, 
were the attributes that gave to Eveline a charm to which neither 
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the frigid nor the profligate could be insensible: men feared to 
wound. her delicacy, and, in her presence, learned to distrust 
their own pretensions; whilst women forgot to be jealous, too 
happy to cultivate the friendship of one whom they easily perceived 
they could never rival. As Eveline had spent her childhood 
alternately in London and Paris, she spoke French and English 
with equal facility, and her education evinced the good sense and 
good taste of her instructors. The knowledge she acquired was 
never ostentatiously displayed; if she studied a foreign language 
it was to extend and diversify her ideas, and to augment her 
mental resources. Though it was impossible that she should be 
unconscious of her various claims to admiration, she was as- 
suredly not vain; from the simplicity of her dress, and her aversion 
to publie display, it was easy to perceive how little she coveted 
the triumphs of beauty; she devoted her time to painting and 
music, and found in each a never-failing source of interest and 
amusement. Her chosen companion was a young lady to whom 
she was distantly related, but who, destitute of fortune and 
beauty, owed to Eveline alone whatever pleasures she was per- 
mitted to enjoy. The sweetness and gentleness of Lucy’s tem- 
per lent to her countenance a certain amenity of expression that 
soon reconciled the beholder to her homely features; so com- 
pletely does an emanation of genuine goodness eftace the brand 
of ugliness. A seniority of two years conferred on Lucy a 
decided superiority in whatever regards a knowledge of the 
world, at a certain period of life we learn so many things at once, 
and experience advances with such rapid steps, that the progress 
of our ideas is too subtle for calculation,—to this advantage Lucy 
owed the ascendancy she had acquired over the mind of Eveline, 
who trusted implicitly to her riper judgment. If happiness be, as 
stated, the capacity for inspiring or reciprocating aflection, it 
would be difficult to imagine any individual, who more than 
Eveline held in her hands the various elements of felicity. To 
her mother, who seemed but to live in her smiles, she was en- 
deared as the last relic of her wedded love, and with a tender 
recollection of an elder son who had perished in battle. 

By the old general, her uncle, the surviving male repre- 
sentative of her family, she was regarded as the last scion of a 
house, with whose honour and perpetuation he seemed to identify 
his own existence; but, although she was the prime object of his 
affections, he ceased not to repine that no male heir survived 
through whom the glory of O’Donnell might be emblazoned to 
posterity. 

It is easy to conceive that a young heiress, such as Eveline, 
was not overlooked by the other sex. The most distinguished 
young men of the day followed in her train, many of whom bore 
names sufficiently illustrious to satisfy the heraldic jealousy even 
of her uncle. At the head of the list stood the young Achillis 
de S—, a colonel in the French service ; posse ssing a handsome 
person, and no inconsiderable fortune. He had hitherto been a 
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favourite with the fair sex, and was too prone to believe that on 
woman could resist his attentions. ‘That such a man should have 
been presuming was not surprising; it would be in vain to de- 
mand of a giddy dissipated youth the heroism of modesty, when 
so many reasonable persons suffer themselves to be lost in the 
crowd of fools. If any thing could give a distaste to a young girl 
for marriage, it is to be constantly surrounded and importuned 
by rival suitors; and hence, perhaps, it happened, that Eveline 
not only felt perfect indifference for all her admirers, but that she 
sometimes conceived for their assiduities an invincible aversion. 
The brilliant Achillis, who had constantly succeeded with 
other women, made no progress in her favour; but unconsciously 
inspired a deep though hopeless passion in the bosom of Lucy, 
who had the mortification to perceive, that she was regarded by 
him with complete indifference, and that if she ever attracted a 
momentary notice, it was only as the foil of her lovely cousin. 
She too well knew that she was without pretensions to beauty ; 
but could not always repress symptoms of melancholy at her 
unhappy lot, and there were moments when she could not even 
check the tears of anguish which burst forth. ‘* Happy Eveline,” 
cried she, tenderly pressing her cousin’s hand, ‘ oh! thrice 
happy! so beautiful! so beloved! How blest were I to share 
those delicate attentions, of which you are careless or insensible ; 
I should then be more contented with myself and others. I now 
feel my existence is incomplete, since no one takes an interest in 
me; to no human being am [ a first object.” ‘‘ My friend,” said 
Eveline, with a sympathizing sigh, in which was mingled a 
latent sadness, ‘‘ do not envy that happiness you ascribe to 
beauty; alas, how am I to know that it is not rather to my fortune 
that so many studied flatteries and adulatory attentions are ad-— 
dressed.” ‘I know you are rich, but you are still more beau- 
tiful; whilst I have equally to contend with poverty and ugliness.” 
‘* Be composed, dear Lucy, and believe that not one of these 
pretenders, by whom I am besieged, really loves me; they are 
merely attracted by an exterior, or what is still worse, to advan- 
tages independent even of my person; they dream not of that con- 
geniality of souls, of that interchange of generous sentiments, 
without which I cannot conceive happiness to exist.” ‘* You 
think thus, dear cousin, of them, because perhaps you have no 
partiality for either of them; but I, alas, am indifferent uo longer, 
and 1 feel my heart palpitate when Achillis de S— approaches. 
How happy I should be if he gave to me the least part of that 
regard, which to you he «ffers so unavailingly. Why did not 
nature bestow on me, also, attractions to steal his attention; why 
does he scarcely seem conscious of my existence?” Here the 
complaints of Lucy were interrupted by tears, whieh she shed on 
Eveline’s bosom. ‘To soothe her grief, Eveline admitted that she 
also had a secret source of sorrow in which none participated. 
** Listen, Lucy,” cried Eveline, ‘“‘ my fate is perhaps more 
pitiable than yours; the brilliant homage which seduces your 
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judgment affords me no delight, and not only have I reason to 
distrust the sincerity of my suitors. but to despise them; not one 
young man of real merit is to be found among them ; almost all 
are addicted to frivolity and vice, the slaves of fashion aud the 
fools of vanity. There may, indeed, be some not wholly destitute 
of talent and information, but they are without principle or judg- 
ment, and though well qualified to spend a good fortune, not one 
of them knows how to make a proper use of it. The wealth with 
which providence entrusts me, I consider as a deposit confided 
to me for the benetit of others; imagine, then, what I should 
endure in being doomed to spend my life with a man who could 
neither sympathize in my feelings, nor respect my principles. 
These young men, so full of egotism and presumption, are in- 
capable of taking a lively interest in the happiness cf others: they 
are too much engrossed with themselves to attach themselves 
tenderly to a helpless woman: dost thou really believe it can be 
the object of such selfish beings to render her happy? You who 
see the homage which beauty inspires may be one day destined to 
receive the pure disinterested vows of a modest virtuous man, 
such as can alone deserve to possess your affection; who knows 
but that even now such a being may in secret sigh for you.” In 
finishing these words, a slight blush flitted over her cheeks; 
whilst the tear that trembled in her eye, gave to her countenance 
an ineffable expression of tenderness, and, suddenly putting her 
hand to her forehead, she quitted her cousin, and retired to her 
own chamber. 

In this manner time moved on, and the friends of Eveline con- 
tinued their unavailing efforts to fix her choice: for this impor- 
tunity there existed many cogent reasons, but the most imperative 
was the declining health of Madame O’Donnell, by whose death 
Eveline might suddenly find herself with no other pro:ector than 
an aged uncle, and with no companion but a young person of her 
own age. Too reasonable to deny the force of these arguments, 
she no longer offered to oppose them; but though she ceased to 
resist, her excellent friends, perceiving that her sentiments 
were unchanged, feared to urge her on the subject. This delicacy 
encreased her melancholy ; she was sometimes tempted to believe 
herself culpable, although she only used the undoubted privilege 
of disposing of her person: but woman is a being so fragile, so 
sensitive, so naturally formed for endurance, that she depreciates 
as rebellion the assertion of her independence. 

Naturally disposed to yield obedience to those she loved, 
Eveline took the resolution to become a self-devoted victim to her 
parent’s wishes; but her spirits flagged whenever she attempted 
to enter on this fatal subject. One day when she was about to 
introduce it, she nearly fainted; a mist passed before her eyes, 
and again sinking back in her chair, she was relieved by a flood 
of tears. Her mother, who seemed to divine the cause of her 
oppression, and even to presage the words that she was about to 
utter, extended her arms towards her with eyes animated by the 
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sweetest expression of hope and tenderness, but instantly per- 
ceiving the struggle in her daughter’s mind, she hastened to arrest 
on her lipsthe proposition which, as a last sigh, she seemed ready 
to breathe forth. These secret conflicts were too severe for so 
delicate and susceptible a being as Eveline to sustain; by degrees 
the freshness of her complexion faded; she had frequent intervals 
of melancholy; she remained sometimes during many hours 
plunged in a reverie that no one ventured to disturb, so much did 
she seem to be enamoured of her meditations. Of all her music 
she left on her piano-forte but two or three airs and several 
roman-e- ballads, which she sang with enthusiasm, secretly turn- 
ing her eyes towards a distant corner of the saloon, asif she was 
conscious of some unknown auditor, who sympathised i in her de- 
light. Although she neglected her pencils and crayens, when 
alone she employed herself with ardour in copying a picture, 
which she concealed with jealous care. It was in vain that her 
friends resorted to the amusements that Paris affords, to restore 
to Eveline the vivacity of youth; she declined going into society, 
or rather she went merely by an effort of complaisance, and 
her mother ceased to urge her attendance; but it appeared not a 
little strange, that she always welcomed with joy any intimation 
that Madame O’Donnell was to receive company at home. On 
these occasions she had again to endure the persecutions of her 
persevering suitors, but for ‘this she appeared to be indemnified by 
some particular object unnoticed by her family: her eyes were 
sometimes lighted with an expression of peculiar sweetness, and 
in a glance directed by stealth towards some person who never 
approached her circle, she seemed for a moment to resume all 
her wonted susceptibility of enjoyment. There was excellent 
music at Madame O’Donnell’s, and Eveline took a _ principal 
share in the performance: her voice was more sweet than power- 
ful, more melodious than brilliant, but there was in it something 
so exquisitely penetrating, that it was impossible to listen without 
emotion. She had above all a favourite cavatina, that she sung 
with pathos, and, indeed, enraptured her auditors; she seemed 
to pour her whole soul into a part of the recitative, adapted to 
words nearly: similar to these— 


Benche l’avversa sorte 
Ingiusta con te é stata 

Date, solo la morte, 
Dividermi potra. 


Thus inter preted— 


Though partial fortune has dealt hardly with thee, my love, 
death alone shall divide my fate from thine. 

One day, at the moment when she came to this passage, she found 
herself so ill that she had not power to proceed ; her voice totally 
failed, and she sunk fainting upon a seat behind her; as she 
afterwards complained of the extreme heat, her friends attributed 
to that cause the accident; but from that time she sang no more 


in public. 
( To be continued in our next.) 
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Ode on the Meath of Shelley. 


To THE EDITORS OF THE CENSOR— 

I was much pleased with your biographical notice of Shelley in 
the fourth number of the CENsoR. Poor fellow! I have often 
lingered by his grave under the walls of Rome. The circum- 
stances of his death are all fresh in my recollection, and as they 
are equally so in your own, I shall not presume to trespass upon 


your valuable time. The epitaph as I copied it on the spot shortly 
after the distressing event is— 





PERCY BYSHE SHELLEY, 


COR CORDIUM. 





Nat. 1794. 
Ost. 1822. 


———- — 


‘‘ Nothing of him that doth fade, 
But doth suffer a sea-change, 


Into something rich and strange.” 





I beg leave to trespass still further upon your patience, by 
annexing the following episode, (from a MS. poem) written at 
Spezzia, shortly after the catastrophe. 


Now with steep toil the Appennine is_past, 
And Spezzia’s glassy gulf breaks full in view— 
But hark !—the mastering spirits wing the blast 
As young Ardenza launches on the blue, 
And weeping eyes that loved him watch his mast, 
And boding ears yet thrill with his adiea— 
The barge shoots light along the glancing deep, 
Where beauty’s eye her anxious watch doth keep. 


A tearful watch ?—and why? did he not say, 
‘¢ V’ll forth an hour, then to thy love return.” 
But mark—along the chafed and tossing bay, 
Wild gusts the weltering waves to madness churn— 
Oh! save him !—save! Sweet friends in vain you pray— 
He sinks—the surge rolls on—earth has his urn. 
And lo! the brief memorial on his bier, 
By friendship traced— the heart of hearts lies here! 


In Genoa’s bay the faithless pinnace floats, 
But gone the pilot who was wont to guide 
Its prow upon the waters. One still notes 
The bitter relic—his young widowed bride— 
And to the shade of her lost love devotes 
Griet’s silent offering; mingling with the tide 
That tearful tribute of unaltered woe, 
Which flowing once for him must ever flow. MARIUS, 
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New Lights. 


It is, we fear, with education as with every thing else the 
human mind has to deal with; the product is by no means in- 
variably commensurate either with the subject or the pains taken 
to inculcate it. One might almost argue the matter definitively, 
acording to the dogmas “of political economy. The standard 
axiom, that « knowledge i is power,” once felt and acknowledged, 
a vivid anxiety to receive and impart the real alchemy of life is 
created, and the facilities loosely thrown out for its free com- 
munication by the wise, the generous, and the humane, neces- 
sarily beget a glut of smattering, and a surfeit of pedantry. 
Impertinence elbows on its dapper way, conceit babbles glibly, 
and a new-fashioned personification of folly runs riot round the 
temple of the Muses; for, in proportion as the paths to know- 
ledge are laid open and Jit up, people who have in themselves no 
stock of ideas to trade with, naturally draw on the capital of learn- 
ing which others possess. Unable to understand anything more 
than the superficial means by which knowledge is made current, 
the spurious host thus blown into existence, turns inwardly on 
itself with the prompt meanness of paltry intellects, for the glossy 
arts of imposition, and borrows nerve from presumption to carry 
on the deceit, until the banditti explode in despair, when their 
sins against society are detected. Well has the poet warned, 
who sung 


A little learning is a dangerous thing, 
Drink deep or taste not the Castalian spring. 


How much the state of learning in this country is daily growing 
grosser, with such sources of plethoric disease as those just 
alluded to, it were easy to establish, though rather long in our 
brief pages to prove in set form. We can do no more than 
punish any new pretender that may dare to rise before us, and 
sweep away every spurious offering that may be put forth to 
corrupt the unwary. Apologies are in bad taste when the neces- 
sity for interference is manifest. Principiis obsta, is our motto: 
we crush in the bud; and apply our caustic to the first proud 
flesh that comes festering to our touch. 

We have received complaints that Miss Macauley, a lady who 
has failed as a tragic actress, failed as a deliverer of dramatic 
readings, and failed as a Sunday Lecturer, in Grub Street Chapel, 
nevertheless persists in having another failure, by lecturing for 
sixpence a head at the Mechanics Institute, upon every idle 
fantacy that comes into her head. One egregious lecture, in 
particular, half sermonical, half theatrical, tinsel-spun and 
spangle-dropped in the first style of embroidery loved by 
Leadenhall Minerva, she has lately been weak enough to repeat 
on two or three occasions: ;—presuming in the lapse of sixty 
minutes to captivate some thirty listeners or so,—a seventeen 
shillings and six-penny audience, with anew theory of the 
principles of existence and mental philosophy. Shade of Dugald 
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Stewart burst not, we beseech thee, the folds of thy winding- 
sheet at this announcement! 

It was Keating, the Irish historian, we think, who stated, 
that to trace the “pedigree of his countrymen to the root, it was 
necessary to go back to the first family of Adam, and moreover, 
that to understand the influence of their civil polity it was neces- 
sary to take into account all that had been done by the whole 
world. Somewhat akin in universalism to this Hibernian’s full 
history, was Miss Macauley’s lecture on TRipLicity! She 
lauded the heavens,—praised the earth,—beatified life,-—and, after 
spouting a blank verse apotheosis of death, pervaded the mineral, 
the vegetable, and the animal kingdoms, and finally affected to 
simplify the mystery of the Trinity, “and remove all the perplexity 
and disorder of human life and mind divine by simply propounding, 
that there were three principles of existence of which men had 
tuken no heed, though all nature participated in them; namely, 
the solid, the fluid, and the fluidity of the fluid!!! This latter 
quality, lame as it hobbled, without a solidity of the solid, to 
which it seemed justly entitled, she further paraphrased as the 
uncreated spirit, the active power, the vitality, the life !!!—and 
then exhibited what she was pleased to term a physical analogy 
of her system, by taking two apothecary’s phials of red liquid, 
pouring the one into the other, and dropping into the mixture 
three farthing’s worth of effervescing powder ! 


The wight of old, 
W ho twice a hundred verses told 
On one foot poised, 





was a literary monster, insignificant as a curiosity in comparison 
with this rhodomontade of one brief hour. Powers of the ridi- 
culous, receive Miss Triplicity Macauley under your special 
protection ! 

Now though it be truth and fact that this lady knows just as 
much about philosophy as a bee knows about barley-sugar ;—the 
lady has a mind which is a subject of philosophy, and the bee 
has its bag of saccharine matter, which is the materiel of barley- 
sugar; so far the parallel may go but no further :—though it be 
trutn and fact that her lectures are vapouring nonsense in the 
extreme, and likely to do no harm beyond tempting people to 
mispend an hour once a week, and pay sixpence for the loss of 
their time ;—though it be truth and fact that she takes vile liber- 
ties with the king’s English, and his grammar in particular ; 
either not knowing, or, what is worse, if knowing, not caring to 
observe, for instance, that two substantives singular connected 
by a conjunction copulative require a verb plural, for which see 
Lindley Murray ;—-still it is not to be endured that the severe 
sciences are to be emasculated; that the young appetite for useful 
knowledge is to be cloyed with ging verbread; and that the theatre 
of so eood an Institution as the Mechanics’ , Is to be turned into 
a baby-house for puling verbiage, mawkish theology, and namby- 
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pamby metaphysics. Let this lady contine herself to the subject 
she informed the New Times she meant to treat of, to wit, 
‘‘ giving thoughtless mothers a few ideas for the management of 
their giddy children;” let her borrow from Miss Edgeworth, 
Miss Hamilton, or even Mrs. Trimmer, as much as she pleases, 
to eke out a series of lectures on this moving topic; but let her 
leave religion and philosophy to those who understand something 
about them. Should she persist in desecrating all the sublime of 
human intelligence, most bitter shall be the penance imposed 
upon her vanity. G.L.S. 
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You bid me all my wrongs forget, 
Aud be to thee and thine forgiving ; 
I will—when death my mind will let, 
Or thou and thine no more are living: 
But not before—I am not made 
Of that cold easy fickle feeling, 
Which, lightly touched, is quickly swayed, 
And wounded, takes no time in healing. 





No, no, I have been stabbed; and though 

I’d not set any bosom bleeding, 
The blood of those unchecked may flow, 

Who strike at others’ hearts unheeding ; 
Whate’er through life may be my fate, 

A changeling you shall find me never, 
My feelings own no middle state, 

I love or hate—and both for ever ! 

SFORZA. 








TO THE EDITORS OF THE CENSOR. 


Tam a country gentleman, possessing a fortune which, though 
somewhat limited, is sufficient to afford me all the comforis I 
wish for, fElaving frequently heard of the pleasures and beauties 
of London, I resolved to prove whether or not they were superior 
to those of the country; and, securing a place ina London coach, 
I took my seat outside, well laden with sandwiches, eggs, 
cake, &c. with which my kind-hearted housekeeper had taken 
care to provide me. The journey itself was not a pleasant one, 
At my right was a man who smoked cigars, and said nothing ; 
at my left a person who, from his intimate acquaintance with the 
road, and, by his every five miles pointing out the place where 
some daring robbery, or desperate murder, had been committed, 
might have been taken for a highwayman. My left-handed friend 
was the first to inform me of my arrival in the metropolis, by 
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observing, we had just passed Tyburn, the place where they used 
to hang the men. This piece of information caused me to prick 
up my ears, rub my eyes, and prepare myself for scenes of 
splendour and magnificence. It was a dark winter’s night; a 
thick mist envelloped every thing around me; and the first objects 
I beheld, were a ragged woman and an apple stall placed beneath 
the welcome brilliance of a gas lamp. We soon began to passa 
long line of shops, which, prepared as I was to admire, I could 
not help considering very like some [ had seen at our county- 
town of Gloucester. We soon stopped at an inn, called Brown’s 
Warehouse, and, liking the appearance of the place, I resolved 
to make it my head quarters. As I was descending from the 
coach, a person below requested J would allow him to take charge 
of a small bag, containing a change of linen, I had brought with 
me from home. I thanked him for his civility, but was surprised, 
on receiving my bag, at a fee being required for the care bestowed 
on my luggage. I was not in a humour to dispute the legality 
of the demand, which I had no sooner discharged than I was 
assailed by some half dozen ruffianly fellows, who, with loud 
vociferations, and sundry oaths distributed amongst each other, 
declared their willingness to provide me withacoach. I was 
struck dumb with astonishment; and, ere I became able to ex- 
press my surprise, Ll perceived five ill-looking vehicles drawn up 
in line to receive me. Into one of these [ was about to be hustled, 
when, thinking there was a design upon my life, I called loudly for 
assistance, and was rescued from the fangs of my persecutors. 
After the foretaste I had received of what might result from 
making myself couspicuous, I slunk into the house, more like a 
burglar than a guest, and, secreting myself in an empty box of 
the coffee room, waited for an opportunity of speaking privately 
to the waiter, who was passing constantly to and fro. I was not, 
however, enabled to effect my purpose until midnight, when, 
every person having left but myself, LT was informed that the 
place being about to be shut up for the night, I must make my 
departure. I then ventured to express my wishes, and was 
ushered into a very decent apartment, where I expected to pass 
the night in peace. My dreams of bliss, however, were soon 
destroyed; a number of persons commenced shouting the hour in 
a most noisy and disgraceful manner, aud continued to do so, at 
intervals, until morning appeared. I was disgusted and annoyed 
at what I supposed a gratuitous piece of cruelty; but judge my 
surprise when on mentioning the circumstance, in the morning, I 
was informed that these men were actually paid to keep up the 
horrid disturbance of the preceding night from one year’s end to 
the other, and that those who bellowed most lustily, and were 
the most frequently heard, were considered as best entitled to 
public approbation. Having finished a hasty breakfast, I sallied 
forth in the hope that the gratification of my eyes would com- 
pensate for the annoyance of my ears, and must confess that on 
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entering Regent Street, I was delighted with the magnificence of 
every thing around me, and felt I was truly wandering 


“‘ Through streets of palaces and walks of state.” 


I paused for a moment to contemplate the beautiful and varie- 
gated scene, when a little man in a great hurry came against me 
with such violence as to throw himself into the kennel. He rose 
in an instant; bestowed a few short, but pithy, curses on my 
stability, and ran on. I soon found, that unless a person wishes 
to be tossed about like a shuttlecock, he must, in London, con- 
tinue on the move; I, therefore, for some time, admired, in 
passing, the many objects that attracted my attention. But, alas! 
1 found myself unable to withstand the temptation of a print-shop. 
Stooping to examine more nearly a beautiful engraving, displayed 
in the window, I received a violent push, and, in an instant, 
found my head and shoulders behind the counter, while my collar 
was firmly grasped by the shopman, who detained me in this 
position, until he had received seventeen shillings and sixpence, 
the price of the pane by which I gained admittance. Cut and 
annoyed by this adventure, I resolved to return immediately to 
my inn, and take my place in the first coach for Gloucestershire. 
I was looking unconsciously at the sky, ruminating on my past 
misfortunes, when I fell into a hole dug across the pavement for 
the purpose of laying down a gas-pipe. Being a corpulent man, 
T fell with some violence, and was stunned by the shock. On 
recovering from my stupor, I found myself upon a shutter, carried 
by several men, surrounded by a number of blackguards, and the 
eyes of every one directed, with the greatest anxiety, towards 
me. I was a desperate man—frantic with rage, I struck one of 
my supporters, who let go his hold; and the desertion of his post 
was followed by that of his companions. The shutter and myself 
fell to the ground. Some huzzaed, some shouted, some laughed; 
while I firmly believe every one took me for a madman, escaped 
from the asylum. I endeavoured to fly, but retreat was impossi- 
ble: the mob was dense around me. I rushed intoa shop, and 
threw myself on the protection of its occupier. This was afforded 
me. A coach was called, from a stand opposite, and, by the 
advice of the shopkeeper, I settled the amount of the fare before 
hand. Scarcely had I seated myself, when a miserable creature, 
who had opened the coach door, extended his dirty hand, as I 
supposed, for the payment of my intended ride. He was dressed 
somewhat similar to the coachman, but his appearance was more 
wretched ; and he wore a brass chain round his neck. I supposed 
him to be the footman belonging to my equipage, and gave him a 
couple of shillings without hesitation. On arriving at my journey’s 
end, I found 1 had given my money to what is called a waterman, 
though I could have sworn, by his appearance, no water had 
been upon his person for the preceding twelvemonth. The re- 
payment of my coach hire was but a trifling misfortune compared 
with that which followed. I was about to start from London, by 
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a night coach, when the rascal who had taken care of my luggage, 
on my arrival, insisted on doing me a similar service at my de- 
parture. I declined his assistance, but he was not to be denied ; 
and the only mode which suggested itself, of relieving me from 
his unwelcome attentions, was ; pushing him from me to a distance 
ofa few yards. ‘* Watch! watch!” cried the enraged porter. I 
was instantly surrounded by a set of merciless scoundrels, who, 
turning a deaf ear to all my remonstrances, obliged me to pass 
my night in a watch house, instead of taking my proposed journey. 
I was discharged on the morrow, and am now once more at my 
own residence, where I have hastily penned the foregoing narra- 
tive, in the hope, that should it meet the eye, of any fellow 
countrymen (which from the extensive circulation of your valua- 
ble work, I consider by no means unlikely) it will prevent them 
from travelling alone to a place where strangers are so likely to 
be imposed upon, and to meet with so little civility. 
Rusticus. 





Co Miss C—n. 
From the French. 


They say the God of Love’s so light, 
None long can him retain: 
And that however swift Time’s flight, 
Love’s is as swift again. 
But, lady, in thy company, 
How changed the course of things! 
For time flies doubly fast away, 
But love has lost his wings! 
KAPPA. 








On Bower. 


As the possession of riches is the end and desire of covetous- 
ness, so power is the treasure at which ambition grasps, the idol 
enshrined in the most secret recesses of her temple ; it is that for 
which a world has been lost and won: oceans of human blood 
spilled, and myriads of human lives wasted. The object of so 
much toil and danger, the cause of so much misery and crime, 
must be of some consequence: and, when rightly applied, the 
power of doing good is one of the greatest blessings man can 
enjoy. 

Power is preceded by a volition of the mind, and followed by 
action: in the abstract, it is mental and general; but, by the 
varied gifts of nature and the gradations of society, it becomes 
personal and circumscribed; in some instances it is acquired, and 
in others imposed, but in either case the possessor is equally 
responsible for the right use of it. 
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Were power general and unrestrained, the whole world would 
be one chaos of action, and no two wills would be directed 
through the same means towards the attainment of the same end; 
but circumstances and laws have conspired to place it in the pos- 
session of a tew, who have the privilege of exercising it in various 
modified degrees over others; and upon the disposition of these 
depends its use or abuse, the one of which is more frequent and 
much more difficult than the other: it has all the evil passions of 
the human heart to contend with, and it is necessary that it should 
throw aside all selfishness, and yield itself up entirely for the 
benefit of others. Itis less easy to know how to be powerful 
than weak. Power is seldom attended with discretion; hence, 
the rarity of the fulfilment in a loftier station of those good inten- 
tions which were expressed in humble circumstances. ‘The humble 
can seldom appreciate the difficulties of power. 


* Manners with fortunes, humours turn with climes, 
Tenets with books, and principles with times.” 


The abuse of power is indeed generally prevalent, particularly 
when it consists of ‘‘a little brief authority,” which elevates weak 
minds from their proper grade, and subverts the small share of 
nobility of mind they would, in their proper stations, have de- 
veloped. 

The right use of power is to benefit mankind, to cement public 
and private interests, to protect the weak and to punish the guilty ; 
it should be the patron and helper of talent, to raise it from ob- 
scurity, and give it an opportunity of engaging attention and 
support by an advantageous display of its ability. By it mono- 
poly should be broken, and a fair field for competition opened. 

But how different is the prevalent use of power: to raise yet 
higher those who are elevated, not because their talents deserve 
it, but from the simple cause that they have influence, or are (in 
a certain sense) great; not to examine and reward the worth of 
many, but to patronize a few. 

To apply them to our own times, there cannot be a stronger 
proof of the deteriorating effects of such principles, than the state 
of our national architecture. Where is the pure style of a Wren 
or Jones? Had such been rewarded and encouraged, we might 
ere this have rivalled Greece or Rome in the beauty of our public 
buildings. As an instance, a particular architect is directed, 
under certain restrictions to build a palace; his design, be it 
good or bad, is approved, for there are no others, either inferior 
or superior, to compare it with: and the fruit of such a measure 
is the New Palace at Buckingham Gate, where there is no 
massive splendour to astonish, or chastened elegance to delight: 
but in an attempt to unite both, neither is preserved. As exam- 
ples of the good effects of competition, look at many buildings in 
the metropolis whose architects have been selected from the beauty 
and expediency of their designs, and mark the elegant and correct 
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appearance of such edifices, compared with those which have 
been deformed by the caprice of an individual. 

Were power used to foster incipient talent, and nurse rising 
genius, instead of permitting their energies to be cramped by 
obscurity, and their possessors to be destroyed by poverty, 
England would soon be raised to that station in the fine arts, 
which she has long held in the commerce of nations; or rather, 
she would in the former, as in the latter, exceed every nation of 
the earth. POLLIO. 








Stanjas, 


To be smiled on when we meet, 
And forgotten when we part— 
Till the cold world’s dark deceit, 
Grows familiar to the heart. 
To be left ere life is fled, 
By the one that most should love us; 
To be only named when dead, 
By the tombstone that’s above us; 
With other woes too sad 
And withering to tell, 
Are the most that man has had 
On earth since Adam fell. SFORZA. 








Mramatic Censor, 


DRURY LANE. 


The opera of Guy Mannering was performed here on Tuesday 
last, when Braham appeared for the first time this season, in 
his favourite character of Henry Bertram. His voice is still as 
brilliant as ever, and has lost none of its sweetness or power. 
Several of his songs were enthusiastically encored. Miss Russell 
undertook the part of Lucy Bertram; she is possessed of an 
agreeable voice, and considerable taste, and may, by study and 
perseverance qualify herself for filling the station into which she 
has been prematurely placed, and which, therefore, she cannot 
long occupy. Miss Love, as Julia Mannering, looked very 
pretty, and introduced the silly song of ** My own blue bell,” 
which was of course vociferously encored. 

The opera was followed by a new farce, called Rhyme and 
Reason, though we really cannot imagine why the latter word was 
affixed to the title. There are two principal characters, Mr. Heel- 
tap, an ignorant shoemaker, and Sir Simon Smatterall, the sole 
wit of whose part consists in one expression, which he is con- 
stantly repeating. This is a fault of which all modern play ma- 
nufacturers are guilty: there is scarcely ever any new piece now 
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produced which does not contain some catch-word, as it is termed. 
For example, in the Youthful Queen, almost every sentence that 
Steinberg utters concludes with ‘ all the rest of it;” and in the 
deceased comedy of the Soldiers Stratagems, Keeley had a part 
in which he was perpetually exclaiming ‘‘ Poor devils!” But 
to return to the new farce. Farren and Liston both exerted them- 
selves, and did all they could to be amusing, but their acting 
failed in rendering the piece even tolerable. When we say this 
we are of course giving our own opinion, and not that of the au- 
dience; but though Rhyme and Reason was certainly very well 
received on the first night of its performance, we do not think that 
it will be acted many more times; we, therefore, advise those of 
our readers whose curiosity may have been excited by the nume- 
rous preliminary puffs which have appeared in the newspapers, 
to take the first opportunity of seeing this piece, ere it is consigned 
to that oblivion which it merits. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


A comedy in three acts, called the Soldiers’ Stratagems has 
been unsuccessfully brought out at this theatre. We shall not 
detail the plot, for we do not consider that it would in the slightest 
degree tend either to the amusement or edification of our readers; 
suffice it to say that the piece has not met with the treatment it 
deserved—it ought to have been damned unhesitatingly on the 
first night of its representation, without being permitted to linger 
till the second. The absurdity of the incidents, and the general 
dulness of the dialogue, made us feel a very strong inclination to 
follow the example of the gas, which (through some blunder) 
went out before the first act of the comedy was concluded. It 
would be unfair to offer any criticism upon the performers, 


‘“¢ Nothing can come of nothing.” 


Miss Byfield has appeared as Rosina in the opera of that name, 
and has confirmed the favourable opinion we have already ex- 
pressed upon her abilities. 


SURREY THEATRE. 


A new local operatic drama, called the Young Queen on her 
Travels, was brought out here for the first time on Monday, the 
3rd of November. The piece affords an opportunity for the in- 
troduction of the juvenile company, who forma considerable source 
of attraction at this theatre. 

The opera of Love in a Village has been performed with a very 
efficieut cast of characters. Mr. G. Stansbury who last season 
appeared at the Haymarket with very flattering success, sustained 
the part of Hawthorn, for which his voice, person, and style of 
acting admirably qualify him. Mr. T. Jolley, a new candidate 
for metropolitan favour enacted young Meadows; his voice is a 
tenor of no great compass, but sufliciently powerful to be pleasing. 
We would recommend him to pay more attention to his deport- 
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ment, and to hold his head up. Williams performed the part of 
Justice Woodcock with great humour and effect. Mrs. Waylett, 
as Rosetta, sang with sweetness and acted with spirit; she, how- 
ever, appeared to be particularly anxious to please sume persons 
in the private boxes. She would do well to avoid this, as it be- 
trays her into a disrespect to the majority of the audience. That 
excellent actress Mrs. Fitzwilliam, returned to her engagement 
on Tuesday last, as Mary, in the Innkeeper’s Daughter. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 


A burletta, in one act, under the very promising title of a 
Day’s Fun, has been brought out and damned atthe above theatre. 
The whole is a compound of nonsense and vulgarity, and is written 
by Mr. Lunn. Messrs. Mathews and Y ates, if they are themselves 
unable to decide rightly on the merits of the pieces submitted to 
them, ought to employ some person who is capable of performing 
such an office. We are really sorry to find so much talent as there 
is employed in this establishment, thrown away upon pieces that 
would be disgraceful to the meanest of the Minors. Unless some- 
thing is produced considerably better than the trash which has 
been presented in the early part of the season, the Adelphi will 
speedily and deservedly sink in the estimation of the public. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


We perceive by the bills of this house, which opened for the 
season on Monday last, that ‘‘a price is to be aflixed to the 
orders, which must be paid at the money doors.” This seems as 
if the proprietors intended to adopt that degrading system which 
has been for some time carried on at the Coburg and other theatres. 
Should we find such to be the case, we shall not notice the per- 
formances; we cannot bring ourselves to condescend to sit among 
the rabble which such a plan must invariably be the means of 
bringing together; the company in the boxes is, of course, com- 
posed of such persons as were accustomed to frequent the gallery. 
This must be our apology to our readers for the silence we have 
observed, and still mean to observe, with regard to the Coburg, 
Sadler’s Wells, &c. But besides our being unwilling to conquer 
our very reasonable antipathy to being closely jammed in amongst 
‘* all sorts of people,” we cannot imagine that the entertainments 
are worth much, or the managers would not spontaneously reduce 
the price of admission from four shillings to one. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Crito’s Essay on Dramatic Literature is unavoidably postponed for want of reom. 
‘To SFORZA” in our next. 


MELBURN in our next. 
All our correspondents will find answers on the wrappers of the parts. 
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